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impeaching Verres. He piled up the agony in the fash-
ion customary in the pleadings of the ancient forum. He
overlooked the signal services rendered by Grant before
he held any civil office. He did not make allowance for
the transition of a tanner's clerk, earning fifty dollars a
month and having a family to support, first to the com-
mand of half a million soldiers in war time, and then to
the presidency of the United States in time of peace, all
within the period of eight years. The mistakes naturally
arising from such crude beginnings, when meeting gigantic
responsibilities in quick succession, ought to have excited
pathos as well as censure. By giving due consideration
to Grant's whole career, he would have secured a better
hearing for the part of it which he wished to impress upon
the public mind.

Even now Sumner did not advise anybody to vote for
Greeley. His omission to do so was at once construed as
an argument favorable to Grant. It was said that the
dangers involved in Greeley's eccentricities were so much
greater than anything that Grant had done, or could do,
that Grant's worst enemy (Sumner) would not advise
people to vote for him. Not until the 29th of July did the
Massachusetts Senator publicly speak for Greeley, and
then only in a letter to some colored voters who had asked
his advice. It was then too late to exert much influence.
It is doubtful if even the colored men who had sought
his advice gave any heed to it. Probably the reason why
Sumner did not speak earlier was that he hesitated to
break from his abolitionist friends, Garrison, Phillips, and
others, who had besought him not to join the Democrats.
When he did finally join the forces supporting Greeley,
his old friend Garrison turned upon him and chastised
him severely in a series of open letters, which Sumner
declined to read.
with the proofs. Sumner thus spared future historians a
